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home market. It is also important that the home market should
be extensive enough to afford scope for the establishment of a
large number of independent plants of the minimum size so as
to ensure competition and promote efficiency. We have, there-
fore, to enquire what is the capacity of India in the matter of
steel consumption.
Imports
The articles of imports into whose costs and composition
steel enters as a principal material are classified in the latest
foreign trade statistics of India (1929-30) into four groups:
I. Iron and steel and manufactures thereof.
II. Cutlery, hardware, implements and instruments.
III.  Machinery of all kinds.
IV.  Vehicles excluding locomotives and tractors for railways.
For classes II, III and IV, the trade statistics record only
values, and not quantities. It is, however, evident that the type
of steel used in these three classes is often of a special quality.
It should also be noted that the cost of steel forms only a very
small part of the total cost for the great majority of articles
enumerated in these groups. In estimating the quantity of
imports of ordinary steel, therefore, these three classes should
be excluded.
For articles under class I, however, the quantitative measure-
ments (weights) are given. This class includes (a) steel, (b) iron
or steel, (c) railway materials such as rails, fishplates, chairs,
bridge-work and steel sleepers. The imports of these materials
in the five years, 1925-26 to 1929-30, averaged 1,105,693 tons.
In this class are included many articles made out of cast or
wrought iron as well as of special steel such as high-speed steel,
spring steel, etc. The trade statistics do not indicate the exact
material of composition, and so we cannot find out the exact
quantitative figure for the importation of ordinary steel as a
separate item. Nevertheless, we may perhaps assume, as a
guesswork, that about 10 per cent of the quantity shown